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of buildings and maintenance. Again, elementary subjects
were badly taught, and the whole system was getting
unwieldy and difficult to manage. The Commissioners
therefore recommended a simplification. The State should
pay capitation grants, with an additional grant for pupil-
teachers, to schools which had a satisfactory report from
Her Majesty's inspector. These grants should be supple-
mented by local grants from county and borough rates,
based on the attainments of the pupils as assessed by
examination by the inspector.1 Thus was introduced the
system of 'payment by results' which hampered the develop-
ment of English elementary education for many years to
come. There was no suggestion of abolishing school fees;
the amount received from both State and local coxitributions
was not to exceed theamountraised byfees and subscriptions,
Nor was there any idea of introducing compulsory atten-
dance, as had already been done in Prussia. "An attempt/'
it was said, "to replace an independent system of education
by a compulsory system, managed by the Government,
would be met by objections, both religious and political, of
far graver character in this country than any with which it
has had to contend in Prussia/'2 To administer the local
grant county or borough boards were to be elected, but
they were to have no power in the management of the
schools, nor were they to concern themselves with the
religious teaching given there. Such, then, were the recom-
mendations of the Newcastle Commission. As one would
expect, they had been reached after much compromise, and
they aroused a great deal of criticism, The Government
therefore felt unable to risk embodying their proposals in
an Education Bill*

Kay-Shuttleworth had retired in 1849. He had laid the

1 See Newcastle Commission Report, vol. i, pp, 544-5.
4 Qp, fit,, vol. i, p. 300,